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Canton and its Environs. 
. D. G. Prime, in his “ Sketches of Travel,” 
8: Canton is situated on the Pearl River, 
ety miles from Hong Kong, which is now 
port of Canton, for scarcely a vessel goes 
the river. Theé-business of the place and 
foreign commerce is nearly all transacted 
Hong Kong. An American steamer leaves 
latter place every morning at eight o’clock, 
1 another returns each day at the same 
ar. The first half of the distance, in going 
is through a wide bay interspersed with 
nds, but with nothing striking in its 
nery. 
At length we reach what are called the 
gue forts, famous in the China wars. They 
extensive fortifications, and by the Chinese 
e considered impregnable, and a perfect 
tection against all vessels that might at- 
npt to pass up the river. But they stood 
hance before the guns of the British fleet, 
are Dow extensive lines of ruined fortifi- 
ons. ‘They form a picturesque feature of 
landscape, a8 we pass between them 
ough the Tiger’s Mouth from which the 
s took their name. 
t this point commences all that is attrac- 
> on the voyage up. The banks of the 
rl River are flat, but they are in a high 
wie of cultivation, covered with rice fields 
| plantations of bananas, which were look- 
green and fresh, and added much to the 
uty of the shores. Farther inland were 
rs of lychin-trees, and occasionally clusters 
a species of the banian, which is common 
this part of China. Numerous villages 
id be seen at a distance from the shore, 
piratical tendencies of the Chinese, forbid- 
g the people to build near the water, ex- 
in large and walled cities. In every 
age one or more large square stone build- 
3 towered up far above all the ordinary 
"ses, which are only one story in height. 
wpse buildings, a striking feature in all south- 
Chinese towns, are pawnbroker’s estab- 
iments, and are also used as places of de- 
it for valuable articles that are not in con- 
tuse. The owners of these establishments 
ome responsible for the safe-keeping of all 


-|They are usually fast going to deeay, and 
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may be seen looming up above all the rest of|paratively easy to imagine the havoc made 
the city all over Canton. Now and then we|with these floating homes of the poorer peo- 
came upon a five or seven story tower, a pro-|ple, but impossible to describe or even to con- 
minent feature in the scene, which afforded|ceive the scenes which followed. This wil- 
us our first view of the Chinese pagodas.|derness of river craft, which at ordinary times 
is so’'quiet, and only sways hither and thither 
most of them were considered too insecure to| with the tide, was like a heap of chaff before 
be ascended. the tempest. The house-boats, many of which 

Twelve miles below Canton we reached|were of large size, became as dust to the wind, 
Whampoa, once a place of some commercial/and were carried away no one knew where; 
importance, and soon after came upon the/the heavier boats were sunk in great numbers, 
outskirts of the wilderness of boats which|the occupants were hurled into the water as 
forms one of the most remarkable sights of|their houses were torn to pieces, and when 


‘|the great city. 


It is estimated that 300,000 
of the people belonging to Canton live on the 
water in boats, not merely to obtain a liveli- 
hood from the water, but chiefly for the sake 
of a residence. The people are born, spend 
their days, and die in these boats, the only 
homes and the only shelter that they have 
from the time of their birth until they are 
committed to the grave, and yet a happier 
looking class of people I have not seen any- 
where in China. One morning I saw under 
my window, which was on the shore, a family 
of ten persons—father, mother, and eight 
young children —taking their breakfast of 
rice, and fish, and a few greens in one end of 
their boat, and apparently as well contented. 
as if they owned a palace. These boats are 
of all sizes and of all sorts, the most of them 
small sampans, about the size of an ordinary 
row-boat, with a mat or bamboo covering 
over one half, while others are large and ela- 
borately ornamented with carvings in wood, 
and gold and paint. Some of them are occu- 
pied as restanrants and places of amusement, 
the large boats being usually moored along- 
side of each other, with long water-streets 
running between the blocks. Besides these 
there are innumerable craft, junks of all sizes, 
sailing or rowing up and down and:across the 
river, making it excedingly difficult at times 
to find an opening through which to steer a 
boat. The men who live on the boats go 
ashore for employment during the day, and 
the women ply the oars, and capital boatmen 
they are. 1 give them a decided preference 
over men, fur they are not only equally handy 
with the oar or the scull, but they are far 
more polite, and, I may add more honest than 
their husbands who are on sbore at work 
during the day. 

One would imagine that a boat must be a 
dangerous place to bring up a family of chil- 
dren, but the mothers tie a joint of bamboo 
to each of their little ones, and if they tumble 
overboard it serves as a float, and they are 
recovered. They do not grieve much if the 
child never turns up, especially if it be a girl. 

There have been some fearful scenes among 
this floating population. The typhoons which 
sweep over the China seas and along the coast, 
and which are so destructive to shipping, sel- 


ds and valuables intrusted to them, the’dom come so far inland as Canton, but four 


ple having generally no safe place in which 


or five years since one of the most severe ever 


the storm had passed, and an estimate could 
be made of the loss of life, it was found that 
60,000 persons had perished. For along time 
the river was strewn with the dead bodies. 

Just before reaching the city we came upon 
a small island fortified in the Chinese style, 
and having a picturesque appearance. 

Canton is regarded as the first city in the 
empire for wealth and elegance. It is the 
best built, and, what is no mean praise for a 
Chinese city, it is the cleanest. There is no 
external magnificence in any of the buildings. 
The houses, combining both shop and resi- 
dence, are usually of one story, never more 
than two, and there is scarcely such a thing 
to be imagined as. architectural taste. . It 
would be wasted if there were such an ele- 
ment in the composition of the people, for the 
city, like all others in China, is so compact 
that nothing could be seen to advantage. 
Many of the streets are covered with matting 
to shut out the rays of the sun, giving them 
a sombre, indoor appearance. Indeed, when 
one enters the gates of this or any other city 
that I have seen in China, he bids adieu to 
the outer world, and even tothe heavens, and 
wanders on in a shaded labyrinth until he 
leaves the city itself. 

There are no prominent buildings, with the 
exception of the pawnbrokers’ towers; even 
the temples are low, scarcely rising above the 
surrounding-houses, and altogether the view 
of the town from without has nothing that is 
striking or interesting. There is one beauti- 
ful spot, but not a part of Canton. When the 
occupation of the city by the foreign powers 
was given up in 1861, the old factory site was 
a desolation, In place of this, a low, sandy 
island, directly on the river bank, half a mile 
higher up, was appropriated to foreigners, 
and at great expense was raised some ten or 
twelve feet above high-water mark, and sur- 
rounded by a granite wall of hewn stone. 
The lots were then sold and the foreign resi- 
dences and hongs built upon it. It is now a 
small city of palaces, and forms the only beau- 
tiful feature in the view of Canton as one 
passes it by the river. There are three longi- 
tudenal and several cross streets set with 
trees, the compounds being ornamented with 
plantains, shrubbery, and flowers, a public 
garden or square adding to the attractions of 
the place. ‘I'he island is called Shah-Min. It 


sep them at home. Scores of these towers' known passed over the city, and it is com-|is connected with the city by an iron bridge 


100 feet long, which no Chinese is allowed to 
cross. 

In enumerating the sights of Canton I 
should begin with the streets themselves, 
which, notwithstanding their contracted di- 
mensions and great irregularity, are as vary- 
ing and entertaining in their aspect as a 
kaleidoscope. ‘They are never more than 
eight or ten feet wide ; not a street in the city 
will admit the passage of any kind of wheeled 
carriage, the only mode of conveyance for 
passengers being the sedan chair, which is 
carried on the shoulders of coolies, suspended 
on poles. All merchandize and every thing 
else is carried by coolies in the same way. 

The streets do not answer to their high- 
sounding names such as “ Pure Pearl Street,” 
“Street of Benevolence and Love,” “ Court of 
Unblemished Rectitude,” &c.; but some of 
them are perfect bazaars, the shops on either 
side being filled with costly articles well ar- 
ranged for effect, rich jewelry, silks of all 
kinds, curiosities in ivory, and all sorts of or- 
namental and fancy work. 

The principal streets are hung with gay 
banners suspended from the tops of the houses 
and from the fronts of the shops. The signs, 
which are gaudy, stand upon their end, and, 
with their bright colors, give a showy aspect 
to the fronts of the buildings ; while the great 
variety of curious articles exposed to public 
view by the open doors; the noisy tide of 
human beings, which is all the while surging 
through these narrow avenues on foot and in 
chairs, with the coolies carrying burdens of 
all sorts; the processions which one often 
meets, and which take up the whole street as 
they pass along, all together make up a scene 
such as can be found in no other city in China, 
and the like to which is not to be found in 
any other part of the world. We were never 
molested in our peregrinations through Can- 
ton, but were occasionally greeted with the 
salutation which the Chinese are fond of be- 
stowing upon foreigners, Man-kwai, Fan-k wai, 
(foreign devils, foreign devils), Even the little 
children caught up the sound and shouted it 
after us. 

The silk weaving, which is largely carried 
on at Canton, is accounted among its curio- 
sities ; bat it is chiefly interesting, as showing 
how the most beautiful fabrics can be wrought 
in small and dirty hovels and retain their 
purity. All the silks of China, for which 
Canton is most celebrated, are woven by hand 
on the rudest of looms, frequently by mere 
boys and girls. I watched with no little sur- 
prise the growth of a fine brocade, a little boy 
managing the harness, and a girl sitting at 
the loom and casting the shuttle. Every 
figare came out of their hands perfect, the 
whole piece looking as if it just came from 
the fuller without spot. 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Barclay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Continued from page 238.) 

“Tt is said in Matt. xii. 43,—When the un- 
clean spirit is gone out of a man, he seeks rest 
and finds none; that is to say, he has no 
pleasure so much to be in any place as in that 
heart, out of which he has been once remov- 
ed or cast out; and therefore his endeavor is 
by all means, to be in there again. And find- 
ing the room, since his removal, not washed 
and thoroughly purged as it should have 
been, (see Jer. iv. 14,) but only emptied, 
swept, and garnished, as the word there is,— 
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‘vain thoughts’ and the like,—I say, when 
the poor heart’s case is thus very well in its 
own estimation ; yet, now is it in no less haz- 
ard than that of being, on Satan’s re-entrance, 
made worse than before. O, let us then be 
careful, if Satan be not out, to get him out; 
and if he be gone, to keep him out. And, if 
I be not mistaken greatly in my experience, 
there will be much more work for thee to do, 
to keep him out, than there was at first to put 
him out. For sometimes at first, he will re 
move with consent, intending to return with ad- 
vantage ; then brings he with him seven worse 
devils than himself. But, being out, if thou 
strive to keep him so, by closing doors on him, 
and opening them to Christ, he will then be 
on thee as a lion, to tear and rend thee to 
pieces. 

The truth of this, though it hath formerly 
been made out to me in my experience, yet 
never so as at this present time; Satan hav- 
ing now for some years been without doors 
with me, as to the practice of any open or 
scandalous sin ; and finding, upon his return, 
the house of my heart in some good measure 
adorned with public, private, and secret du- 
ties, O how he is endeavoring now again to 
enter |—and woe to me if hedo! So strong 
and mighty an adversary have I to do with, 
that it is of the Lord’s admirable goodness I 
am not utterly ran down and undone before 
him. I find that Scripture, Ephes. vi. 12, 
made well out unto me, ‘We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places.’ There is, in- 
deed, a mighty enemy; but we have an al- 
mighty Lord against him, who hath already 
on our behalf, wholly routed and subdued 
him; he having led captivity captive, hath 
ascended on high, Psal. Ixviii. 18, and there 
he hath all power in heaven and earth given 
to him, Matt. xxviii. 18; so that now, the 
serpent’s head being broken, he can only but 
bruise our heel. He will not leave off still to 
be about our heels, and at our right hand to re- 
sist us; but our Lord will rebuke him, Zech. 
iii. 1,2; for, we have not a High Priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin, Heb. iv. 15; and 
in that be suffered, being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted, chap. ii. 18. 
Let us, therefore, come boldly to the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need, chap. iv. 16. 

But Satan, not willing so to give over his 
hope of re-entrance in the heart, hath made 
on me more furious assaults than ever ; taking 
most advantage now, where he is not a little 
strengthened against me, by his knowledge 
of my temper and frame of natural constitu- 
tion. Most frequent and furious are his temp- 
tations, and more than formerly, where he 
finds my temper and natural disposition to 
be most inclined. But my Lord, who can 
bring light out of darkness, and meat out of 
the eater, Judges, xiv. 14, I trust, is to give 
me, ere it be long, a blessed advantage, by 
drawing me the more close and near home to 
himself. Blessed be my Lord! my hope was 
this day confirmed that it will be so; and the 


that is to say, all outward scandalous sins are|desires and stirrings up of my soul were 
abstained from, and duties diligently practis-|newed to follow hard after him, as I mi 
ed,—the house is emptied of the one, and well|attain to. 
swept and garnished with the other, but there|eth hard after thee, thy right hand upho 
is no inward purging and washing out of!eth me; but those that seek my soul to 


Psal. lxiii. 8, 9, ‘My soul foll 


stroy it, shall go to the lowest parts of 
earth,’ that is, to the lowest hell. O, w 
shall that unclean spirit be bound, and ¢ 
into that bottomless pit, and shut up the: 
that he may deceive the nations no mo: 
Rev. xx. 2, 3. 
I was this day much encouraged from t 
consideration of these, and some such Seri 
tures,—Psal. xxvii. 13, ‘I had fainted, unle 
I had believed to see the goodness of t! 
Lord in the land of the living ;’—verse 1] 
‘Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, ar 
he shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I sa 
on the Lord.’ Prov. xxiv. 10, ‘If thou fai 
in the day of adversity, thy strength is smal 
Isai. xxxviii. 14, ‘O Lord! I am oppresses 
undertake for me;’ compared with. Acts, — 
38, where it is said of Christ, that he ‘we 
about, healing all that were oppressed of t 
devil.’ Heb. xii. 4, ‘Ye have not yet resist 
unto blood, striving against sin.’ Heb. x. 
‘Ye bave need of patience, that, after ye ba 
done the will of God, ye might receive t 
promise ;’ as connected with those other pz 
sages, 1 Peter, v. 10, and Ephes. i. 13, ‘B 
the God of all grace, who hath called us un 
his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after th 
ye have suffered awhile, make you perfe 
stablish, strengthen, settle you.’ ‘In who 
after that ye believed, ye were sealed wi 
that Holy Spirit of promise.’ 
Adversity and an afflicted condition, eith 
inward or outward, or both together, are 
sure marks of God’s displeasure, no more th 
prosperity is of his love. The truth of t 
was not well known to those of older tim 
Job’s friends mistook in this point; they cc 
ceived God never dealt with a believer as 
had with Job. ‘To which of the saints v 
thou turn?’ said they, chap. v. ver. 1,—as 
none of the saints had ever been so de 
with; and therefore they concluded him 
hypocrite. Job himself also, though righ 
against his friends, he maintains his integri 
yet, how ignorant was he of the mind of G 
in the dispensation towards him, until ¢ 
Lord himself made it known; and then 
abhorred himself in dust and ashes. How 
was Asaph disposed to mistake,—even 80 t 
he was ready to conclude it was vain to se 
God and cleanse his heart, Psal. ]xxiii. 13, 
until he went into the sanctuary, then he : 
derstood the end of the wicked. So Jeremi 
xii. 1, and Habakkuk, i. 13, 14, &. Alby 
the trath of this case was not so unknoW| 
but that some of God’s servants, at their de 
bought experience, knew his mind her@ 
As Solomon, in Eccles ix. 1, ‘No man knq 
eth either love or hatred by all that is bef 
them.’ So then, neither from prosperity 
adversity merely, may there be any sure ¢ 
clusion drawn of a good condition; and 
ignorance of this was, and is to this day, 
occasion of much mistake to many a g | 
man in judging of their state. Ifin the si} 
of God thou mayest truly say, in the since 
of thy heart, that the first motions and risi 
of corruption, and the suggestions and bu 
ings of Satan are indeed matter of grief 
sorrow to thee; that thou art often with 
Lord in the duties of prayer, fasting, &c.,) 
the removing of these ; though Satan be 1} 
ing, and corruption appear more than e 


} 
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them not :—wonder and praise God, that 
h in the timing and moderating of the 
nptation, thou knowest and seest thy ene- 
. Migbt he not have let thee have been 
prised? O, then, what duty is there for 
e to fear!—but fear not to be overcome; 
r, as truly as God lives, thou wilt get the 
tory—if thou wilt but stand, Satan then 
1 flee away, James, iv. 7; and thou wilt 
® power even to trample him under thy feet 
Prtly. Rom. xvi. 20. Yet again I say, 
Br not to be overcome, but rather that thou 
n lazy or weary, and let down thy watch. 
appy is the man that,’ in this sense, ‘ fear- 
B alway. Prov. xxviii. 14. 
ft was this day, the 30th of 5th mo., 1657, 
earnest desire to the Lord for his help to 
ctice what I know. I find from sad ex- 
ience, that Satan has taken advantage by 
son of my unwatchfulness, and not stirring 
myself to the exercise of faith in, and hope 
phe Lord’s coming, who would give me a full 
t-get from the power of some corruptions, 
{ yet mortified in me. For which cause I 
4. this day more solemnly engage myself to 
» Lord than ever before, that in his strength 
vould strive more against sin, resisting more 
2 first motions and risings of it in my heart ; 
d resolved to abridge myself more, even in 
b use of lawful pleasures; lest, if the full 
igth of what may be conceived lawful, be 
iched unto, I may not be able to know 
ere thereafter to stop. The Lord help me 
sobriety and watchfalness; for sad is my 
se, if 1 be not now in these more than ever. 
t, I trust my Lord is near me, and was this 
orning ; for,all I undertake is in hia strength 
‘be done,—without him I can do nothing.” 
(To be continued.) 


| 


Egyptian Summer and Second Spring. 

The summer of Egypt, then, may be said to 
gin in April, and last till September. It is 
ther a trying season for foreigners from the 
reme heat, but especially for those who are 
liged to reside in town, or indeed who do 
it possess a garden of their own. Those 
no do, may revel in flowers and shade all 
ough the year more or less, and by plant- 
z groves of tall reeds, or a thick hedge or 
ull, on the sides near highroads, may shut 
dust in a great degree, and enjoy the 
stern delight of “a garden enclosed,” which 
alluded to in Scripture evidently as some- 
ing dearly prized and reserved for the 

ner’s special use. . 
he less favored individuals, on their rides, 
nen the freshness of early morning or the 
roset hour allows them to be out of doors, 
st a longing glance at the glimpses afforded 
em as they pass these pleasant gardens: the 
astering creepers, gay with varied colors, 
lat peep over the wall or paling, and the 
oad plantain leaf, seldom less than a yard 
d a-half long, and of the brightest of greens, 
aich hangs out its flag, and the showy scar- 
, leaves of the shrub here called the Consul’s 
aughter, by the common people, and the 
aceful palm towering over them all. But 
the open roads the sun and the dust have 
disputed sway, and the land seems like a 
reat “hot plate,”—only heated from above, 


on the corn has been cleared off; no need 

us to “lay it up in shocks to dry,” as the 
fant-school song teaches the little English 
ildren; it is dry enough, and crackles with 
yness, indeed, as it is heaped on the camels, 
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and carried off to be threshed by the feet of|any idea of gloom; depth and coolness alone 


the patient oxen. Seated in a curious, thougb 
simple kind of wooden chair, without legs, 
the peasant drives round and round on the 
threshing-ground till his corn is all trodden 
out of the husk. Some of the great men have 
lately introduced thresbing-machines on their 
estates, but the old plan is the one in common 
use. I cannot help liking it, because of the 
many Scripture associations, and also because 
it is so much more picturesque than a steam 
machine, but I dare not deny the disagreeable 
fact that it mixes a great deal of dust and 
earth with the corn, making it difficult to 
clean it properly. 

Well, at length April, May, and still hotter 
June and July,.are past; the melons are in 
their prime still, but where they get their 
abundant juices is a wonder, so dry and 
parched is all the earth. The ground seems 
turning to powder from sheer heat. August 
is begun, and the Nile is the subject of every 
one’s talk, whether it is cut and the sluices 
let out to fill the canals, by the 5th or 6th 
(the earliest time), or not till the 16th or 17th 
(the latest). It depends on the river having 
risen to a certain point, and this being influ- 
enced by the rains in the mountains, far away 
where it rises, is to the inhabitants of Egypt 
quite uncertain till the last moment. Sooner 
or later the command is given by the authori- 
ties—a festival is held by all classes who flock 
to the river-side, and spend the night in diver- 
sions of various kinds. Gradually the water 
now spreads over the lower lands, and fills 
the numerous canals; every hollow and ditch 
is before long full; water abounds where it 
was so scarce a short time before; and after 
a very brief interval a kind of second spring 
commences. 

There is something very curious to the eyes 
of a foreigner from the north in this season 
following the long dry summer. The fields 
which had been first covered with harvest, 
then with “ thorns and thistles” (which rapid- 
ly ripened their seed, even before they were 
cut down by the plough), and then had looked 
as brown and bare as fields in March in Eng- 
land, now begin with amazing speed to send 
forth the green shoots of corn, clover, and 
vegetables of all kinds. 

The gardens, as before observed, are always 
green, and those who possess them can at all 
times enjoy the luxury of shade; but the agri- 
cultural districts are deficient in trees for such 
a country, though many of the villages are 
surrounded with splendid groups of sycamore, 
fig, mulberry, and lebichs, but not in such 
abundance as the climate requires; and dur- 
ing the summer, shade is a blessing not always 
to be found, though invariably desired. When 
September comes with its fresher air and 
plentiful moisture in every place, there is less 
absolute necessity for seeking shade than in 
summer certainly ; but the sun in Egypt is 
always so strong that except in midwinter 
one requires more or less protection. In fact, 
the very words “shadow” and ‘‘shade” bring 
ideas of delight to the mind of the inhabitant 
or resident in a hot climate; in any place a 


are suggested by the strongest shadow thrown 
by a high wall or a steep rock on the desert, 
or by the dense foliage of the dark green 
lebich and the massive sycamore fig-tree. 
While riding home, after an excursion to visit 
some poor person, or to get some early morn- 
ing air (and finding that even by eight o’clock 
the burning heat has already set in), how 
often I am reminded of the passages in Scrip- 
ture referring to shadows, and how keenly is 
their beauty appreciated when a few minutes’ 
rest under a wall seems to bring such a grate- 
fal sense of repose: “ As the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land ;” “TI sat down under his 
shadow with great delight ;’ “the shadow of 
a cloud,” &c. ; these and similar passages come 
vividly to the mind on such occasions. 

But to return to the second spring. It is 
just when the drought and heat are at their 
utmost, that the waters of the great river 
having risen to their fullest, are let out and 
the gradual flow commences, which in a few 
days has a wonderful effect in cooling the air; 
the renewal of freshness and verdure follow 
by degrees ; the gum acacia puts forth a new 
crop of little golden ball-like blossoms, deli- 
ciously fragrant; then the jasmine and roses 
begin to show buds; and while the gardens 
flourish thus, the fields are turned into tem- 
porary lakes, glittering in the bright sun- 
shine ; the dry and parched watercourses are 
filled, and beside them the tall reeds wave 
their green flags in the breeze. “The parched 
ground” is become ‘a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water.” (Isa. xxxv.) Now 
the date palms are in their glory; the great 
clusters of ripe fruit—some red, some almost 
black, and others of a golden yellow (accord- 
ing to the variety)—hang in rich profusion 
from the crown of feathery branches; the 
yellow and red often looking in the evening 
sunshine like gigantic bunches of gold and 
coral beads; a more beautiful fruit can scarcely 
be seen than the ripe date as it grows. The 
pomegrante and quince are also abundant at 
this season : the former is, however, in its de- 
cline; and the date, in spite of its beauty, is 
not to Huropean taste so valuable a fruit as 
the apples and pears of Europe, which are im- 
ported in October and November into the 
Beyptian markets, and always find a rapid 
sale. 

Wherever you ride you see the peasants 
carrying the beautiful purple and green sugar- 
canes over their shoulders, or crunching pieces 
of them with their fine strong white teeth ; 
and in the fields a group often catches the 
eye engaged in parching the young ears of 
maize, and partaking of this simple but much- 
esteemed article of food; and sometimes a 
woman with parched curn, wrapped in the 
corner of ber veil, to carry home, passes one, 
and recalls the thought of Ruth and the 
reapers. This is more like autumn, indeed, 
than spring; and yet the feel of the air, soft 
and fresh, the absence of decaying leaves, the 
young clover just peeping above the soil 
where the water is subsiding, the roses and 
other flowers in blossom, all seem to tell rather 


shadowless view is glaring and devoid of|of spring; the green vegetables are advancing 
beauty, but it is impossible in words to do|towards maturity ; the country looking more 
stead of from below like the kitchen ranges.|justice fully to the value or the beauty of and more verdant, and the shortness of the 


shodow in the East! The cool violet shadow 
which looks so refreshing in contrast to the 
burning glare around,—nothing gloomy is 
associated with it, for the hues in that tran- 
sparent atmosphere are too rich to convey 


day alone reminds one that we are advancing 
towards the end of the year. The first year 
I spent in Egypt, it appeared to meas if every- 
thing were turned round, and the seasons had 
lost their characteristics—the strangeness, 
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which enhanced my admiration, somewhat 
diminished my pleasure; but by the second 
year that passed away, I could fully appre- 
ciate the fitness of every arrangement of Pro- 
vidence in that wondrous country, so unlike 
any other in the way in which it receives 
moisture, and brings forth food for the use of 
man. 

How admirably does its curious system of 
agriculture supply the servant of God witb 
ready painted pictures and illustrations for 
Gospel truths! The dry land where nothing 
vegetates, turned by that little channel into 
a fertile garden in a few days’ time. That 
very water, drawn from the exhaustless river, 
and then poured from channel to channel, just 
like the Spirit of God given to change man’s 
barren heart. Then the quotations which 
seem so peculiarly beautiful when actually 
illustrated, “The garden of herbs watered by 
the sole of the foot;” the souls that shall be 
like “a watered garden!”—Among the Huts. 


Here I wrote many things for the spreading 
of truth, and for the opening of people’s un- 
derstandings to receive it. One was a paper 
proving, from the Scriptures, that people must 
repent before they can receive the gospel, and 
the Holy Spirit, and the kingdom of God, or 
be baptized; after this manner :— 

“John the Baptist came preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, saying, ‘ Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ Matt. iii. 
2. And when John the Baptist was cast into 
prison, Mark says, ‘‘That Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God isat hand: Repent ye, and 
believe the gospel.’ Mark i. 14, 15. Matthew 
also says, ‘From that time Jesus began to 
preach, and to say, Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.’ Matt. iv..17.. And 
when Christ sent forth his twelve disciples, 
two and two, they went out and preached 
that men should repent. Mark vi. 12. Christ 
said to the Jews, ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.’ Luke xiii. 3,5. When 
the publicans and sinners came to hear Christ, 
and the Pharisees and Scribes murmured say- 
ing, ‘This man receiveth sinners and eatetb 
with them.’ Luke xv. 1, 2, Christ reproved 
them by a parable, and then told them, ‘ Joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance,’ ver. 7, 
adding, ‘There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth,’ 
ver. 10. Christ, after he was risen, said unto 
his disciples, ‘ That repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.’ Luke 
xxiv. 47, Peter said unto the Jews, ‘ Repent 
and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins ; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Acts ii. 38. And Paul said, ‘The times 
of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.’ 
Acts xvii. 30. Simon Magus was called to re- 
pentance, if he had regarded it. Acts viii. 22. 
And the apostle Paul preached at Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the 
coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles 
(turning them from darkness to the light of 
Christ, and from the power of Satan to God), 
that they should ‘repent and turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentance.’ Acts 
xxvi. 20. 


“Here ye may see that people must repent 
before they believe, and are baptized, and be- 
fore they receive the Holy Ghost, and the 
kingdom of God. They must repent of their 
vain life and conversation before they receive 
the gospel, be turned from darkness to the 
light of Christ, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, before they receive his Holy Spirit, 
and his gospel of life and salvation. The 
Lord commands all men everywhere to re- 
pent, and do works meet for repentance. 
They must show forth that their lives and 
conversations are changed, and that they 
serve God in newness of life, with new tongues 
and new hearts. I 

Gooses, the 6th month, 1687.” 


en ae 
Original. 


Suggested by seeing a young lady in her last hours, left 
with strangers only. 


BY Z. D. 


Oh! let not strangers’ eyes upon me look, 
Nor strangers’ arms enfold my sinking form, 
When Death his dreaded dart has o’er me shook, 
That chills the current of my life-blood warm: 


But let those friends who in my life were dear, 
Bend o’er my pillow at that solemn hour, 
And let me feel that soothing solace near, 
Which friendship oft in suff’ring’s wounds can pour. 


When on this world my dying eyes I close, 
When of its scenes a last farewell I take, 

I would my eyes should look the last on those 
Who made existence, dearer for their sake ; 


For whom my prayers ascended morn and even, 
Wafted with earth’s incense upon the air, 

That we, beyond yon star-extended heav’n, 
Together might immortal pleasures share. 


Oh false to nature’s tend’ rest, holiest feeling, 
Who shrinking from the closing hour of anguish, 
Wait not the fullness of Death’s dread revealing, 
But leave his prey without their balm to languish. 


While yet the vital pow’r sustains the flame, 
When consciousness to the mute gaze seems past, 
Is it not Love intensely thrills the frame, 
Of all our mortal pangs expiring last? 


Our love, of our Eternity is part, 
Not with the failing frame does it decay, 
Oft its warm fervors kindle round the heart 
As the unfetter’d spirit wings away. 


And oft, as with prophetic pow’r revealing, 
What words of rapture from its teachings flow ; 
As heavenly visions to its gaze unsealing, 
It tastes on earth the bliss that angels know. 


’Tis then thy pow’r, Oh Harmony divine! 
Hovers upon that consecrated hour; 

And the rapt spirit leaves the prostrate shrine, 
Rejoicing in a Saviour’s saving pow’r. 


Shall mortals then shrink from that holy scene, 
Nor learn the solemn lesson by it taught? 

How passing vain our earthly cares have been, 
How great the joy thro’ Death unto us brought. 


Selected, 
HOLD ON, MY HEART, 

Hold on, my heart, in thy believing. 

The steadfast only wears the crown. 
He who when stormy waves are heaving 

Parts with his anchor shall go down ; 
But he who Jesus holds through all 
Shall stand, though earth and heaven should fall. 


Hold in thy murmurs, heaven arraigning, 
The patient see God’s loving face ; 
Who bear their burdens uncomplaining, 
Tis they who win the Father’s grace. 
He wounds himself who braves the rod, 
And sets himself to fight with God. 


Hold out! There comes an end to sorrow ; 
Hope from the dust shall conquering rise ; 

The storm proclaims a sunnier morrow ; 
The cross points on to paradise. 

The Father reigneth ; cease all doubt; 

Hold on, my heart, hold on, hold out! 


jured friend or his heirs. . 


‘“« Honey out of the Rock.”—In Los Ange 
county, on the eastern slope of the San F 
nando range of mountains, and in the imn 
diate vicinity of the Leaming Petrolet 
Company’s oil region, there is the most we 
derful collection of wild honey in existen 
The hive is located in a rift which penetra 
the rock to the depth, probably, of 160 fe 
The orifice is 30 feet long and 17 feet wi 
four passages. This rift was discovered to 
the abiding place of a swarm of bees, that 
represented as coming out in a nearly so 
column one foot in diameter. Certain parti 
have endeavored to descend to the immer 
store of honey collected by these bees, t 
weré invariably driven back, and one m 
lost his life in the effort. Others have, at t 
expense of much time and money, built 
scaffold 125 feet high, in the hope of reachi: 
a place whence they could run a drift in 
the rock, and extract its well hoarded swee 
but finally ceased their work. Within 
years the bees have added not less than 
feet of depth to their treasure, as ascertain 
by actual measurement and it is thought th 
at the present time there cannot be less th 
eight or ten tons of honey in the rock. 

A man named B. Brophy lives in a cab 
not far from the spot, and obtained from t 
melting of the honey by the sun’s heat mo 
than enough for his family requirements. 4 
through that region immense stores of 
honey are found in trees and rocks, in neat 
every place where its industrious manu 
turers think, for bees seem to think, tha 
will be secure. They consume a very 8 
proportion, as the climate enables them 
keep up operations nearly every day in t 
year, and flowers of some sort are always. 
bloom. It must be avery severe season i 
deed when the little fellows are not enga 
in their mellifluous work.— CO a 


For “The Friend. 


d 


Confession and Restoration. 


In conversation, a few weeks since, a friet 
related the following incident which seem 


to me both interesting and instructive. 

Many years ago (about the year 1825 
storekeeper in Moorestown, N. Jersey, as 
her advice about a letter which had been se 
to his charge for a person of the name 
Hunt. On examining the letter, she saw 
was directed to a woman who had been 
ceased for several years. Opening it, att 
request of the storekeer, she found it to e¢ 
tain a five dollar note. From the accompart 
ing explanation, she learned that when Jo 
Hunt was travelling in Ohio on horsebat 
some twenty years before, a girl in one of t 
families be visited took five dollars out of ] 
saddle-bags. She afterwards became a 1 
ligiously-minded woman and joined in chu 
‘membership with the Methodists. But t 
theft of which she had been guilty weigh 
heavily on her spirit, and she could have 
peace of mind until she had done what § 
could to restore the stolen money to its rig 
ful owner. In course of time she went to hi 
with a woman near Cleveland, who knew 
Hunt family. Fearing lest death should ov 
take her with property in her possess 
which belonged to others, she unburthet 
her mind to her employer, and placed 
money in her hands to send back to t 


Oe 
‘ 


In those days, communication was no 
easy and frequent as it now is, and there 
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bly also a culpable degree of procrasti- 
n and inattention, but whatever was the 
, the money remained for a long time, 
e the repentant thief had placed it; until 
older of it became conscience-smitten for 
eglect, and found the five dollars too 
ya load to carry any longer. She then en- 
litin a letter, detailing the circumstances 
* which it had come into her possession, 
orwarded it to Philadelphia, by some 
ho was going eastward. After reaching 
delpbia, the letter was sent to Moores- 
, to find an owner, as it was known that 
members of the family it was designed 
ad resided in that neighborhood—and 
,orekeeper handed it to my friend as be- 
elated. The money was sent to a mem- 
f the family residing in the West, and 
in an acceptable time. 
reflecting on this simple narrative, [ 
see with my mental eye the bitter 
gles of mind through which the poor 
7as forced to pass, ere she was humbled 
th to confess her fault and restore what 
ad taken. No doubt she lamented many 
e that she had yielded to the temptation, 
hus been caught in the snare of Satan; 
he would most gladly have returned the 
y, if it could have been done in as private 
aner as it was taken. But she found, as 
ao err from the right path find, that the 
of true religion is a thorough, humbling 
eart-searching work. When the soul is 
‘ht to feel itself in the presence of its 
r, and, conscious of its own guiltiness, 
for reconciliation and forgiveness, it is 
to feel that it must keep nothing back; 
" the public or private confession of a 
‘esses upon it as a duty, that confession 
be made before peace of mind’can be're- 
1. But when the heart is truly humbled, 
the depth of self-abasement, is helped 
nowledge and repent of its sins, we 
the highest authority for believing that 
‘is joy even in Heaven at the sight; and 
nly there is nothing that more surely 
beedily gathers around the poor penitent 
*mpathies and love of his neighbors and 
8. 
newhat similar to the experience of this 
‘girl, was that of a boy who was placed 
n business in a store in a large city. 
as tempted to borrow from tbe money- 
*r small sums for bis own purposes, with- 
ie knowledge of hisemployers. Though 
ras done with the full intention of re- 
ig the money, and the sums taken did 
nount to more than a few dollars, yet it 
Itogether wrong, and led the lad into 
trouble. Before he was in a condition 
lace the borrowed funds, he was re- 
i from the store and placed in another 
ion. Like the poor girlin Ohio, he was 
ht into great trouble. He felt con- 
sd for what he had done, and saw clear- 
rough the convictions of Divine Grace, 
e must not only return the money, but 
pany it with an acknowledgment of the 
e had committed. Having submitted 
humiliating ordeal, he was relieved 
the load which had long pressed upon 
nd peace was restored. ve 
forcible is the expression of the Psalm- 
wounded spirit who can bear!” We 
hrough the desire of gain, or other 
y advantages (as we may esteem them) 
i from the path of rectitude, and do de- 


will come when we shall know the terrors of} Hut honor is the most unmeaning ceremony, 
the Lord for our disobedience, and instead of|the merest phantom that ever pride and folly 


looking up to him as a kind and loving Father, 
and rejoicing in the sense of His presence and 
protection, we shall dread to think of Him. 
Happy indeed will it be for those who pa- 
tiently suffer His judgments, and are thereby 
turned from their sins, and led into the enjoy- 
ment of that sweet peace which He dispenses 
to His obedient children ! 


For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 

Samuel Seott was born in Gracechurch 
Street, London, on the 21st of the Third mo., 
1719, and departed this life on the 20th day 
of the Eleventh mo., 1788, aged nearly seven- 
ty years ; a minister about thirty-six years. 

His friends of Hartford Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings say, “ He was a man fearing 
God and hating covetousness, deep in divine 
things, of a humble mind and benevolent dis- 
position, extensive in Christian charity, and 
unfeigned love to the brethren ; very useful 
in the discipline of the church among us, for 
which he was well qualified; yet very diffi- 
dent of himself, ready to forgive and seek for- 
giveness even of the meanest.” 

Some of these traits in his character are 
frequently exemplified in his Diary, which 
shows the work of Divine Grace in his heart, 
and its constraining, regulating influence, not 
only in his domestic avocations,—his life and 
conversation among men,—but also in his 
ministerial labors as an “ambassador for 
Christ.” And while recognizing the Scrip- 
ture truth, that “There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty,” 
he yet records in the-line-of-his-experience; 
that “it is more eligible to withhold than to 
scatter unprofitably.” A watch-word not 
unworthy of acceptation at the present day. 

“ Apprehending,” says S. S., “that the 
keeping a Diary might have in sundry re- 
spects been useful, and contributed to an in- 
crease in the spiritual life, essays have at vari- 
ous times been attempted; the last in the 
summer of 1776, on being relieved from a disor- 
der which I esteemed dangerous; but after a 
short continuation, ‘the bough was lopped 
with terror.’ On the First-day of the Sixth 
month, in the year 1780, and in the sixty- 


obtruded on their deluded votaries. 

20th.—I returned from London to Hart- 
ford, impressed with some sense of the pre- 
servations of the preceding week. Sought 
a tribute of praise to the Preserver of men; 
but, as on the mountains of Gilboa, ‘there | 
was no rain, nor dew, nor fields of offering.’ 

“21st.—I went to the forenoon meeting at 
Hartford in distress of mind; very unexpect- 
edly some qualification for a public ministry 
seemed to attend; the words presented were, 
‘Work while it is day, for the night cometh, 
in which no man can work ;’ an explanation 
of the nature of the work was attempted, ac- 
cordingly as itis written, ‘This is the work of 
God, that ye believe in him whom God has 
sent ; a degree of solemnity prevailed. 

“ 27th.—I cautioned a neighbor against ad- 
dressing me with a flattering title; the can- 
tion was received in a friendly manner, and 
the propriety of the remark allowed. 

“ 28th—Mary Ridgeway and Jane Watson, 
from Ireland, came to our house, and were at 
our meeting on First-day ; the meetings were 
large, and their service in them was lively 
and acceptable. I sat with them in the gal- 
lery, but although somewhat elevated in re- 
spect to local situation, deeply depressed in 
spirit; esteeming myself not only unfit for 
the ministry, but even to be an attendant 
upon, or entertainer of, the Lord's servants. 

“ Sixth mo. 3rd.—It is written, ‘The voice 
of rejoicing and salvation is in the habitation 
of the righteous ;’ but for many days past my 
soul hath been far from peace, the roll writ- 
ten within and without, with mourning, lam- 
entation and woe, hath seemed to be the sole 
furniture of my solitary habitation. 

“4th.—In the forenoon meeting at Hart- 
ford, I sat under a deep and almost agonizing 
sense of my past iniquities, and frequent de- 
viations from the paths of peace; not a peni- 
tential tear produced; but wherefore dost 
thou complain, O! my soul! for the punish- 
ment of thy sins? The immaculate lamb who 
knew no sin, suffered much more abundantly ; 
‘thou art justly in this condemnation,’ ‘ but 
He bad done nothing amiss.’ 

“ 8th.—I went to Ware with Samuel Spare- 
old, and visited five families; I had in one of 
them a remarkable opening respecting my 


second of my age, I renew the recording ofjown state, on these words, ‘It is only the 


some circumstances which have occurred, and 
which may yet occur. The number of my 
days, or, perhaps, only hours remaining, be- 
ing certainly few and evil, the present at- 
tempt seems unseasonable. 
it please the Lord to look upon it with appro- 
bation, ‘new wine may be found in the clus- 
ter,’ and the Watcher and the Holy One may 
say, ‘destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.’ 

“ Fifth mo. 14th, 1780.—1 went up to the 
Yearly Meeting at London, and attended di- 
vers of the meetings, both for worship and 
discipline; the former were in the general 
large and solemn; much peace presided in 
the latter; brotherly exhortations were in 
love imparted, and a concern expressed for 
the manifold deviations from our ancient 
Christian testimonies repecting ‘speech, be- 

aviour, and apparel.’ Babylon is within; 
ut from her very outlines were our ancestors 
called forth, and these testimonies were com- 
mitted to them and their children as increas- 
ing testimonies, until they have filled the 


the Spirit of Grace, but yet the time ‘earth. The customs of the people are vain. 


lion of the tribe of Judah’ that can cause the 
‘lion and the lamb to lie down together ;’ my 
lips were sealed in silence. 

“12th —I am convinced from a daily heart- 


Nevertheless, if| felt sensation, stronger than ten thousand ar- 


guments, that until we cease to do evil, we 
cannot learn to do well. No acceptable wor- 
ship can be either internally or externally of- 
fered to the God of truth, while we are act- 
ing contrary to the dictates of truth in our 
consciences. ‘There is no peace to the wick- 
ed.’ ‘If we regard iniquity in our hearts, the 
Lord will not hear us.’ ‘Let bim who nam- 
eth the name of Christ, depart from iniquity.’ 
These testimonies were formerly borne by 
tree grace men, who lived by grace, and they 
will forever bafile the efforts of antinomiap- 
ism. The only ability to cease to do evil is 
in a divine and supernatural principle,—the 
grace and truth which comes by Jesus Christ ; 
or, in other words in the Comforter, the agent 
and representative of the Holy Head, by 
which he is present with his people always, 
to the end of the world; ‘Christ in them the 
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hope of glory.’ Some days have been spent 
under a sense of his presence, who said to his 
servant formerly, ‘Walk before me, and be 
thou perfect.’ Be all the glory ascribed to 
him through Christ Jesus, our only Mediator. 
Amen. , 

“7th mo. 1st.—Bodily pain hath of late at- 
tended. The sufferings which are sustained 
in this respect, being unfelt by others. are 
much unnoticed and uncommiserated by 
them; but they are known to Him who is 
touched with a feeling of the infirmities, both 
of the saints and of the most vile and abject 


of bis creatures, who are alike the work of 


his hand: ‘for all things were created by 
him and for him.’ O! may my afflictions in 
the flesh be sanctified by Him ‘ who suffered 
without the gate,’ whose head was crowned 
with thorns, whose hands and feet were pierced. 

“3rd.—At the Monthly Meeting some diffi- 
culty attended respecting the acceptance of a 
paper produced; my lips were sealed in si- 
lence; passiveness appeared my proper pro- 
vince. Afterwards a caution was imparted 
against holding the faith of Christ with re- 
spect of persons, and against a spirit of emu- 
lation and personal dislike, as equally incon- 
sistent with our Christian discipline. 

“15th.—Divers vexatious incidents were 
attendant, and I was wanting in patience and 
resignation ; capital virtues, which calm the 
storms of life. I was too fretful on slight 
and immaterial events. 

“ 16th.— After a long waiting in deep pov- 
erty in the forenoon meeting at Hartford, a 
degree of travail was begot on behalf of my- 
self and those present: a short testimony was 
also borne to that universal redemption which 
is in Jesus Christ, and the necessity of an in- 
ward application thereof in ourselves, and for 
ourselves. 

“30th.—Pretty early at the Park meeting, 
a degree of solemnity clothed my mind, not 
without some presentations for a public min- 
istry, which, on proving, appeared immature. 
How suitably adapted are the following pre- 
cepts, not only to me, but to all who at any 
time appear in the ministry. ‘ Be more ready 
to hear, than to offer the sacrifice of fools.’ 
‘Be not rash with thy mouth to utter any 
thing before God.’ And when thou speakest, 
‘let thy words be few.’ ‘Be slow to speak.’ 
All true and profitable ministry arises from 
the ability which the Spirit gives in a rightly 
exercised understanding; as it is written, ‘I 
will pray with the Spirit, and with the under- 
standing also.’ Nonsense proceeds not from 
the ability which the Spirit giveth. But what 
is nonsense? Here it may be difficult to 
draw a line, ‘For the preaching of the cross 
is to them that perish foolishness ;’ and the 
‘foolishness of God is wiser than man,’ 

“8th mo. 1st.—In the weekday meeting at 
Horsleydown, something opened by way of 
ministry; but waiting under the opening, si- 
lence seemed most advisable; and after long 
sitting the meeting closed lively. I had rather 
refrain from speaking, when perhaps I might 
have spoken with a degree of profit, than at 
any time to speak unprofitably. There are, 
comparatively speaking, but few ministers 
left among us; yet frequently many words 
are uttered. The following sentiment, con- 
tained in the Apology of that skilful minister 
of Christ, Robert Barclay, is therefore, I think, 
worthy of the observation of all concerned: 
‘Yea, we doubt not, but assuredly know, that 
a meeting may be good and refreshing, though 


from the sitting down thereof to the rising |rities or to species; those groups there 
up, @ word may not be outwardly spoken ;|appear to us as though they had a substar 
though the life may have been so known, as|foundation in the laws which govern li' 
that words might have been acceptably spo-|beings, and we do but render in speech vy 


ken, and that from the life.’—Barclay’s Apol- 
ogy, sixth edition, p. 360. The above (says 
S. 8.) is not referred to as an insinuation that 
the ministers among us are of a dissimilar dis- 


we observe in nature. 

When, moreover, we reflect, we easily 
derstand that if nature had not instit 
species, the most complete disorder w« 


position from Barclay, and the brethren of|have reigned throughout living creation. 


that day, but rather as a caution to myself 
and others than as a censure upon apy. 

“ We are voyagers on a tempestuous Ocean, 
stationed on a sea of glass, surrounded on 
every side with rocks and sands ;—may not 
therefore a little one, who needeth himself to 
be more perfectly instructed in the way and 
work of the Lord, recall the attention of the 
brotherhood to such beacons as have been 
held forth by such, ‘who, through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.’ There is a 
spiritual worship and introversion of spirit, 
which excels outward ministration. In it, 
honey is imparted from the Rock—Christ. 

“6th.—The general meeting at Cross Brook- 
street was large, composed, and chiefly held 
in silence. ‘It is thy word, O Lord, which 
bealeth. ‘The word which was in the be- 
ginning with God and was God,’ the same 
which in the fulness of time was made flesh, 
and dwelt amongst men; and they beheld 
His glory, as the glory of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth; ‘of 
whose fulness we have all received, and grace 
for grace.’ ‘I waited patiently for the Lord,’ 
said one formerly, ‘and he heard my cry.’ In 
this patient waiting is experienced the minis- 
try of the spirit, and the glory of Christ.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Origin of Man. 
(Continued from page 238.) 

In spite of observations and experiments 
made in the course of many thousand years, 
reproduction has never been procured by 
mixture of a rabbit with a hare, a wolf witha 
dog, a sheep with a goat. Itis true that hy- 
brids are obtained between the horse and she- 
ass, and between the ass and the mare, but 
it is well known that the individuals produc- 
ed by this mixture namely, the quadrupeds 
termed mules, are barren animals, incapable 
of reproduction with one another. 

This rule is not confined to the animal 
kingdom, but it obtains also among vegetables. 
You can obtain artificial production from a 
pear tree by applying, with suitable precau- 
tions, the pollen of the flowers of one pear 
tree to the stamens of those ofanother. Fruit 
will be formed and the seed which that pro- 
duces will in its turn be productive. But if 
you attempt to perform the same operation 
between a pear tree and an apple tree, you 
will obtain no result whatever. This, again, 
is the practical method which enables botan- 
ists to distinguish varieties from species. The 
test of artificial fecundation between one 
plant and another, which it is desired to dis- 
tinguish as regards their species, serves to 
solve the difficulties which are met in attempt- 
ing to determine the position of a plant in 
botanical classification. 

The word species therefore, is not a fictitious 
term, a conventional expression invented by 


the learned to designate the classfications of|sore afraid.” And is it not often the same 


living beings. A species is a group arranged 
by Nature herself. Fruitfalness or barren- 
ness in the products of the mixture are the 
characteristics which Nature attaches to va- 


intermixture the animal kingdom would } 
been overrun by mongrels who would |} 
confused every type, thus permitting 0! 
discernment in this crowd of incoherent 
duct. The whole animal kingdom w 
have been given over to inextricable ec 
sion. In like manner if plants had | 
capable of infinite variety through the 1 
ture of different species brought about by 
industry of man, or by the effects of the v 
bearing through the air the fertilizing po 
there would be nought but trouble and 
order among the vegetable population of 
globe. | 

Species, therefore, has a necessary, pl 
dential and fixed existence. Impossibilit 
union is the distinctive qualification wl 
nature assigns to this group of living bei 
Reproduction is possible only between 
bers of the same species, and the differ 
produced in their offspring by the soil, 
ment and surrounding circumstances, d 
mine what we call race or variety. 

The principle which we have just é 
ciated, will in its application to man, e 
us to decide whether the individuals 
people the globe belong to different spee 
men, or simply to races or varities, or in ¢ 
words, whether the human species is un: 
and whether the different human types kn 
to us, the white, black, yellow, brown anc 
man, belong or not to races of the hw 
species. The reply to this question 
doubtless have been anticipated. If wea 
the rule stated above, all men that inh 
the globe belong to one and the same spe 
since it is a fact that men and women, 
ever be their color, can marry, and thei 
springis alwaysreproductive. The neg 
white female by their union produce 
attoes; mulattoes and mulattresses a 
productive, as are also their descendaf 
marriages between members of the re 
brown races are fruitful, and what is = 
the fecundity of the descendents of mon 
is superior to that of men and women ol 
same color. 

Unless, therefore, we regard men as & 
tary exception among all living beings, uf 
we withdraw them from the operation ¢ 
universal laws of nature, we must come t€ 
conclusion that they do but form a cé 
number of races of one and the same sp 
and all descend from one primitive 
species. 

Men are brothers in blood; this pri 
of universal fraternity imposed by nal 
may be placed side by side with the co 
ponding maxim saggested by the 
sense. 


We are told in the Bible that whe 
angel came to the shepherds, bringing? 
the best news earth ever heard, “ They 


us? But if we listen rightly the Lord’s: 
sengers will reply in the same words, 
not.” And so do thou be still and le 
send what He will. Pes | 


For “ The Friend.’ 
Parental Influence and Reponsibility. 


ell would it be for those in the parental 
on, diligently to inquire in the light of 
ord Jesus, which deceiveth not, and is 
» withheld from those who sincerely seek 
nether they are, by a godly example, a 
recept, and a judicious supervisory re- 
it, doing all they can in a faithful dis- 
re ‘of the responsibility and influence com- 
dand involved in training up impressive 
susceptible beings who, like themselves 
become probationers on earth, and have 
- dying souls to be either saved or lost. 
aps there never was a time when the sad 
of the neglect of this religious care was 
_ painfully manifest, or. when parents 
d so seriously lay to heart the awful ac. 
sability which cannot be turned from or 
ferred, and which, if undischarged, will 
ily rest as a cloud of sorrow and of dark- 
if not of bitter remorse upon the retro- 
ion of the dying hour. 
is matter for serious inquiry whether the 
of true christian, prayerful concern on 
art of parents, is not a fruitful cause of 
»w state of religion and religious growth 
© truth as it is in Jesus, not only in our 
society, but in that of others also. That 
he ostensible reason why so few of those 
> early walks of life are seen coming up 
unreserved surrender, and covenant of 
ence to the law of the Lord inwardly re- 
1, which would make them not only 
i members of the church militant, by 
ing them to serve their generation ac- 
ag to their Redeemer’s will, but prepare 
through mercy, for an inheritance in 
aurch triumphant in heaven. Children 
their parents; and what these do and 
ecomes, in the early susceptible period 
ildhood, the deeply rooted impressions 
essons so calculated to have an impor- 
nfluence upon, and to give a bias to the 
» course of their lives. Let parents then 
y weigh in the just balance of the sanc- 
the responsibility of their position. 
may they no less reverently seek, by 
r and supplication to the God of all 
, for that wisdom which is profitable to 
, in this, as well as every other good 


_ were pleased and instructed by an edi- 
in the issue of to-day of “The Friend” 
is subject, and also by the perusal of the 
ring from a letter of Sarah (Lynes) 
9, 1832. Both of which are commended 
careful attention of the readers of that 
al, parents especially. 
he world seems to gain much ascendency 
/ present day among us, as a people, both 
parents and children ; so that little room 
for the simplicity, purity, and meekness 
2 Gospel of Christ; and we have few 
-standard-bearers, and few of our chil- 
oromising, by their humble deportment, 
come valiant upon earth, in the great 
lorious cause of promoting the kingdom 
» Redeemer among men, Is it not so? 
1 I could take a more encouraging view 
ags immediately relating to our Society 
[am capable of doing, when my mind is 
abstracted state; but fear takes hold 
me, lest we should be assimilating more 
sore to spiritual Babylon, in too general 
7. Shall not we who are parents, en- 
r to see, in the light which deceiveth 
ow it is in our families, as well as in the 


~~ 


THE FRIEND. 


church ? and is it not for us to labor with our 


dear children, to bring them to a just sense of 


the necessity of taking up their daily cross, if 
they would have acrown of everlasting right: 
eousness and joy ; and if, indeed, they would 
be owned by the Saviour upon earth, as His 
a| people.” 

Third mo, 15th, 1873. 


A a 
For ‘* The Friend ” 


“If thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault between him and 
thee alone.” 

Most assuredly if this injunction of our dear 
Saviour was more closely and fully obeyed, 
our Query on “love and unity” might be an- 
swered much more fully. Should we but 
pause and consider before pronouncing judg- 
ment against another, whether, by so doing, 
we will benefit ourselves, the person spoken 
of, or to; and instead thereof, should go direct 
to the erring one, and in a spirit of love “ tell 
him his fault between him and thee alone,” 
giving him an opportunity to explain him- 
self, how it would tend to promote “love and 
unity,” and discourage tale-bearing and de- 
traction. 

Third mo. 16th, 1873. 


He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth 
his Maker, but he that honoreth Him hath 
mercy on the poor. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 22, 1873. 


Information bas reached us by different 
chanovels, from the North, the East and the 
West, of proceedings in meetings, held under 
the name of Friends’ meetings, which, until 
recently, wou!d have been considered extraor- 
dinary, but have now become so frequent, as 
to pass current, even among many who have 
professed not to have made up their minds 
whether they are proper for Friends or not. 
As was to be expected, it becomes more and 
more apparent that the services in these meet- 
ings are progressive. ‘The association in the 
exercises, of persons holding the station of 
ministers in other societies, with those occu 
pying similar position among Friends, and 
with the members of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings’ committees, has now become 
frequent. In some of these meetings there 
are certain seats set apart as “ mourners or 
anxious benches,” to occupy which those desir- 
ing to be specially prayed for are invited, and 
when so occupied, individuals kneel by the 
mourners or anxious ones, and engage in pe- 
titioning for them ; sometimes, it is said, sev- 
eral being 80 engaged at the same time. On 
these benches it is said, it is not unusual to 
see elderly Friends. All are invited to come 
and receive pardon for their sins. Those hav- 
ing the burden of the meeting, urge all who are 
willing to speak, to “give testimony for Je- 
sus.” At the “General Meeting” recently 
held in the Yearly Meeting House at Mount 
Pleasant, in carrying this out, it is said, by an 
‘experienced member,” that “to prevent con- 
fusion, they [the audience] were taken by 
benches, beginning at the gallery, and going 
on down on both sides till they got to the 
hindmost seat.” 

Hymn singing is becoming more frequently 
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the committees of 


and generally practised ; 
the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings sanction- 
ing it, at least so far as not to forbid it, and, 
it would seem probable, when able, engaging 


in it themselves; for one account states that 
one of the committee appointed by Indiana 
Yearly Meeting to extend its feelimg of loving 
regard to their Friendsin Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, was engaged in singing a hymn in 
a meeting be attended. 

These things have been long practised 
among the Methodists, and as they are in 
accordance with their religious profession, 
though we do not approve of them, we res- 
pect their members while adhering to their 
mode of worship. But we cannot accord the 
same respect to those nominal Friends, who, 
while joining with Methodists or other pro- 
fessors, use their right of membership to 
make our religious Society responsible for 
such proceedings. 

To the inquiry contained in a letter—the 
writer of which says he represents a large 
number, though a minority of Friends in the 
West, who are suffering under the present 
state of things there,—whether Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting cannot extend help and en- 
couragement to them? we reply, that we 
have no authority to speak on behalf of Phi- 
ladelphia Yearly Meeting; nor is it responsi- 
ble for any thing found in our columns, ex- 
cept its own documents. We can well under- 
stand the anxiety and distress sound Friends 
must undergo in the midst of so much that is 
contrary to the oft-declared principles of the 


_|Society; and that they cannot unite with 


those who have run into, or are encouraging 
such sorrowful innovations upon the doctrines 
and testimonies of Truth. But whatever may 
be the trials that attend or await those Friends 
and others, in this day of shaking and sifting, 
let it be kept steadily in mind, that if they 


, would continue in the footsteps of their faith- 


ful predecessors, they must fearlessly and 
practically adhere to the same Christian prin- 
ciples and testimonies that those devoted be- 
lievers in Christ advocated and lived up to, 
in the face of persecution and even of death. 

The church on earth is militant; having 
constantly to contend against the assaults of 
the spirit of the world, the spirit that reigns 
in the hearts of the children of disobedience, 


-|and against the subtle efforts of anti-Christ to 


substitute something else for the self-crucify- 
ing, daily cross-bearing requirements of the 
gospel of Christ, and the faithful maintenance 
by its members of the testimonies which 
have been committed to them by its adorabie 
Head. . 

If the peculiar trials of the present day, 
have but the effect to wean from dependence 
upon man, and to drive those struggling to 
maintain the unadulterated faith of Friends 
amid the assaults made on it in various ways, 
by the advocates and practisers of a counter- 
feit Quakerism, to constant waiting on and 
praying to the alone Source of qualitying wis- 
dom and strength, they will be preserved un- 
der the shadow of the Almighty, and need 
not be afraid of the arrow that flyeth by day, 
nor the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
nor the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

Whatever may be the consequences, falter- 
ing or flinching from the necessary combat is 
no part of the Christian’s character. He must 
learn to endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. The cause at stake is not merely 
his, but that of Him to whom the Father has 
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given all power both in heaven and on earth, 
and He will, sooner or later, lead to victory 
all those who keep their faith confidingly 
fixed in him, the Captain of salvation, who 
has said “Fear not, little flock, it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the King- 
dom.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The British House of Commons, after a 
protracted debate, rejected the Irish University bill in- 
troduced by the Ministry. The result of the division 
was: For the bill 284; against 287. The announcement 
of the vote caused great excitement, and on the 13th 
inst., the day following, Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons, and Earl Granville in the House of Lords, an- 
nounced that the ministers had tendered to the Queen 
their resignations, and that they had been accepted. 

Disraeli, by invitation, then waited on the Queen, 
and was requested to form a new government. He gave 
her at the time no definite answer, desiring first to con- 
sult with his friends. Having done so, he again waited 
upon the Queen, the 15th inst., and declined to accept 
office, at the same time, explaining the reasons which 
impelled him thereto. The Earl of Derby concurs with 
Disraeli in the conviction that the Conservatives can- 
not accept the responsibility of forming a government 
at this time. Want of harmony among the members 
of the Conservative party, and the adverse majority in 
Parliament, are conclusive reasons against sucha pro- 
ceeding. 

The Irish University bill did not receive the vote of 
a single Conservative member of the House of Com- 
mons. Forty-seven Liberals, of whom thirty-six were 
Trish, voted against the bill. The Irish Catholics de- 
mand a University which shall be endowed by the State 
but be under the control of their Bishops. 

A company has been formed to lay a cable from 
Plymouth, England, to Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 
The company is forbidden, by its articles of agreement, 
from amalgamating with any like enterprise. 

London dispatches of the 17th say that Gladstone 
will probably resume the Premiership. He stated that 
day in the House of Commons, that he had received a 
communication from the Queen announcing that there 
was no prospect that the opposition would form a new 
government, and he had replied placing his services at 
her disposal, and undertaking to consult with his col- 
leagues. They were then considering what steps they 
should take, and he proposed that meanwhile the 
House adjourn until the 20th inst. 

Disraeli said he had informed the Queen that he was 
prepared to organize a new ministry, but would not 
undertake to carry on the government with the present 
Parliament. The House then adjourned as requested 
by Gladstone. 

The Atlantic cable of 1865, failed on the 11th inst. 
An electrician has gone to the west coast of Ireland to 
locate the fault. 

A Paris dispatch of the 16th says: The new treaty 
between France and Germany, providing for the evacua- 
tion of the French provinces, was signed at Berlin yes- 
terday, and the text is published. ‘The German forces 
are to evacuate all places they now hold in France by 
the 1st of July, with the exception of Verdun and vi- 
cinity, from which they are to withdraw on the 5th of 
September, 

President Thiers and Count Von Arnim, the German 
Ambassador, have signed a convention on the part of 
their respective governments, for the payment of the 
fifth milliard of francs of the war indemnity by instal- 
ments; the final payment to be made the 5th of Ninth 
month next, the day when all French territory is to be 
evacuated by the Germans. 

The French Assembly has adopted the constituent 
project reported by the Committee of Thirty, by a vote 
of 411 to 234. 

Troops haye been sent to the Spanish frontier to 
assist the local authorities in the execution of the order | 
requiring all Carlists crossing into France to be re- 
turned. 

Spain continues unsettled. Figueras, in an oflicial 
telegram to Ministers Margall and Tetuan, expressed 
fear that the people at Barcelona are determined to 
stand by their proclamation of a federal republic. 

The government has received a dispatch announcing 
that three thousand Carlists, concentrated at Vera, had 
been routed by Gen. Nordas after a sanguinary battle. | 
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He recently caused the death of ‘several men by severe! U.S. sixes, 1881, 1184; ditto, 1868, 116}; new fiy 


flogging. 

The Spanish Assembly has definitely sanctioned the 
bill introduced by the government suspending the sit- 
tings of the Assembly and convoking a Constituent 
Cortes on the first of Fifth month. 

Ex-King Amadeus has formally reassumed his rights 
as an Italian citizen. The King of Italy has appointed 
Amadeus lieutenant general of the Italian army. 

The German geographical societies propose to send 
an expedition to explore the western part of Africa, 
and supplement the discoveries of Livingstone. A 
large sum of money has been raised for the purpose. 

The “ Levant Herald” gives particulars of the terri- 
ble calamity at Smyrna caused by the fall of the Café 
Kivoto into the sea. The place was built upon piles, 
and at the time of the disaster was filled with about 150 
persons. Suddenly the piles gave way and the whole 
building sank beneath the water, causing the death of 
nearly all the company. All the other cafés of a simi- 
lar character have been closed by order of the police. 

The census taken of the inhabitants of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1871, shows a population in the province 
of Ontario of 1,620,851 ; Quebec, 1,191,516 ; New Bruns- 
wick, 285,594 ; Nova Scotia, 387,800—total 3,485,761, 
which is an increase of 395,200 since 1861. Classified 
according to their religious profession, the inhabitants 
are thus divided, Roman Catholics 1,492,029, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 1,606,138; other 
professions 387,594, including 1,886 Pagans, 534 Mor- 
mons, and 409 Deists. There are 1,082,940 persons of 
French descent, 706,369 of English, 846,414 of Irish, 
549,946 Scotch, and 202,991 German. 

The last census of Palestine shows a total Jewish 
population of 15,293 persons, of whom more than half 
live in Jerusalem. 

London, 3d mo. 17th.—Consols 923 a 92%. U.S. 
sixes, 1865, 93%; new five per cents, 902. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9}d.; Orleans, 93d. 
Sales of the day 12,000 bales. 

Unitep Stratrs.— George S. Boutwell has been 
elected U.S. Senator from the State of Massachusetts, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the election to the Vice 
Presidency of Henry Wilson. The whole number of 
votes cast was 275, of which Boutwell received 152. 


The school census of children between the ages of 


five and eighteen, in the State of New Jersey, is 279,149, 
of which 178,826 are enrolled in the public schools. 
There are 2120 female teachers employed in the public 
schools, and 955 men. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives has re- 
jected the Woman Suffrage resolution, by a vote of 142 
to 83. 

According to the Titusville Herald the total produc- 
tion of coal oil in the Pennsylvania oil district last 
year, was 6,539,103 barrels of 43 gallons each, an in- 
crease over 1870 of 771,975 barrels. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
337, including 110 children under two years of age. 
There were 52 deaths of consumption, 32 inflammation 
of the lungs, 18 inflammation of the brain, 10 scarlet 
fever, and 10 old age. The quantity of gas manufac- 
tured at the Philadelphia gas works during the year 
1872, was 1,486,969,000 cubic feet, being an increase 
over the year 1871 of 147,997,000 cubic feet. The 
number of gas consumers at the end of the year was 
74,769, having increased 3,995 during the year. The 
amount of bituminous coal employed in making the 
gas was 176,441 tons, and the product of coke was 
5,187,259 bushels. 

All the members of the Cabinet have verbally ten- 
dered their resignations to the President, in accordance 
with custom, and the President informed them that 
they were accepted as matter of form, but that it was 
j|his purpose to renominate them for the same positions 
they held, and to forward to the Senate the nomina- 
tions, including that of Judge Richardson to fill the 
| vacancy in the Treasury Department occasioned by the 
resignation of Secretary Boutwell. 

On the 17th inst. Senator Boutwell came into the 
Senate Chamber, accompanied by Charles Sumner, who 
presented his credentials, and the Senator elect entered 
upon his new duties. 

The Senate on the 17th inst. confirmed a large num- 
ber of Presidential nominations, including William A. 
Richardson, Secretary of the Treasury ; George H. 
Williams, Attorney General ; Hamilton Fish, Secretary 
of State; William W. Belknap, Secretary of War; John 
A. J. Creswell, Postmaster General ; Columbus Delano, 


In some minor conflicts the Carlists appear to have 
been successful. One of their bands is led by the Cure | 
of Santa Cruz, a man of ferocious disposition, who treats 
the prisoners who fall into his hands with great cruelty, 


Secretary of the Interior; George M. Robeson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy; John Goforth, Assistant Attorney 
General of United States. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 17th inst. New York.— American gold, 115§. 


cents, 113; 10-40, ditto, 1103. Superfine flour, 
$6.30; State extra, $6.95 a $7.30; finer brands, $7 
$13. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.60 a $1.62; 
Michigan, $1.95. West Canada barley, $1.25; 
78 cts. Oats, 45 a 50 cts. Western mixed corn 
65 cts.; western yellow, 66} cts. Philadelphia. 
dlings cotton, 193 a 203 cts. for uplands and Ne 
leans. Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5.75; extras, 
$6.75; finer brands, $7 a $11.50. White wheat, 
a $2.25; amber, $1.98 a $2; western red, $1.95 a 
Rye, 85 cts. Yellow corn, 60 cts.; western mixe 
cts. Oats, 46 a 50 cts. Smoked hams, 133 a 
Lard, 8% a9 cts. Sales of about 2000 beef cattle 
Avenue Drove-yard. Choice at 7} a 8 cts. per 1 
gross; fair to good, 6 a7 cts., and common 4a 4 
Sheep sold a 6 a 73 cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 1 
head. Corn fed hogs $8.25 a $8.87 per 100 lbs 
Receipts 6000 head. Baltimore.— Yellow corn, 5§ 
southern white, 62 cts. Oats, 46 a 48 cts. Chica 
No. 2 spring wheat, $1.20; No. 3 do., $1.09. 
mixed corn, 31} cts. No. 2 oats, 263 cts. St. Le 
No. 2 spring wheat, $1.223; No. 3 fall, $1.57. — 
oats, 27 cts. , 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the position of Goyi 
in this Institution, to enter upon duty at the begit 
of the Summer Session. Apply to 

Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germanto' 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J., © 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., o 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth S8t., F 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
Supplementary Catalogue of Books belonging | 
Library of Friends of Philadelphia, from 1853 to 
Cloth flexible covers. 
For sale at Friends’ Bookstore. 


Price 50 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having ¢ 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be hi 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the 28th inst., at 1P 

The Committees on Instruction and Admissie¢ 
meet at 10 A.M. of the same day. } 

SamvuEL Morrt 


Philada., 3d mo. 19th, 1873. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee to visit subor 
meetings, &c., will meet on Seventh-day, the 22 
at 10 o’clock A. M., in the Committee Room, on 
street. ; ‘ 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Comm 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day 
ing, the 26th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends are cor 


invited to attend it. : 
Epwarp Maris, M. D., Ol 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this Institution comr 
on Second-day, the 5th of Fifth month. Paren 
others intending to send pupils, are requested 
timely application to AARON SHARPLEsS; Su 
tendent, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co. 
or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch | 
Philadelphia. ~ f 


A Short Account of ANN ReErve, of Lower € 
wich, New Jersey, as given by her father. Publ 
by the Tract Association of Friends. Steel-bl 
covers. »Price 10 cents. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAD 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. W 
Ineton, M.D. i 

Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bi 
Managers. ; 


Diep, suddenly, at her residence in Haye 
the 14th of Third month, 1873, Mary M. Gari 
daughter of the late Samuel Garrigues, in the 7 
of her age, a member of the Monthly Mee 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Western Distric 
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‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


/ 


